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Orientation to Adult Literacy 



Objectives; 



A. Approximately fifty pnraprofessionnls, supervisors 
aiu^ teaclierti of adult literacy will receive an 
overview of ?!dult literacy through a workshop format. 

B. Workshop participants will receive the opportuniJE^y 
to meet other people from the North-Central Colorado 
counties who will be involved in literacy activities. 



Act f vi ti or^i 



A. Representatives J'rom the Uni ted States Of fi co of 
Education, State Department of. Educati on, Stnt<? 
Rifc^ht to Read Office and university resource cen- 
ters will give presentations regarding their func- 
tion in the area of adult literacy. ^ 

B. A one-half hour break will be provided to allow 
participants to share ideas and to con'tact specific 
speakers for discusijion purposes. 



Mater ials: 



A. Bus transportation to Boulder county for Weld and 
. Larimer county participants. 

B. Rental of Ramada Inn meeting rooms. 

C. Dissemination of information regarding program. * 

a 

D. Arrange to take photos of speakers during the 
workshop. ** ' 



See next page 

Photos sent to Joseph Moore, Project Information Dissemination 
Officer, Right to Read Office, Washington, D.C. 



CONSORTIUM -OF ADIILT READING ACADPli] ES 



Progrnm: 



8:?0 - 9:00 



9:00 - 9: 15 



9:15 - 10: '♦5 



10:it5 - 11:15 



11:15 - 1?:00 



Coffee, tea 
and rolls 

Introduction 



Revolvin'R 
Set^sions 



(three one-half 
hou^ repeat 
.serJsion-O 



'reshnientf 



Subject : Orientntion Workshop 

Date: October 9, -1975 - Thurnd^jy morning. 

" 8:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon 

Place ; Rama da Inn ^ . 

1-2^, Exit 118 0 
Longmont., Colorado 



Qu ?stion/Answer 
Session Regarding 
Volunteer Literacy 
Programs 



Speaker 



Dr. Don A. Brown 
University of 
Northern Colorado 

Dr. Roy Minnis 
U.S.p.E. 

John Brennan, Director 
Adult Education and 
Richard Rangel, Consultant 
Migrant Education, Colorado 
Department of Education 

Sylvia Ratliff 
Right to Read 



Diane Davalos 

Denver Public Library 



Are/t 

Lobby 

Meetir^ 
Room* 



Dining (l) 
Room 



Meeting (2) 
R©om 



Pool 
Area 

Lobby 
(3) 



(3) 



Resource Materials 

for 0 
Adult Literacy 



Kathleen Vonderhaar Sc 

Rosie Casey, Resource (2) 

Center, Colorado 

Department of Education 

■ ■ .1 

Ginny Ripard, Project ACT, ' (2) 
Colorado State University 
Film Presentation 



*. Bus Transportation: 

I Leaves Greeley, Aims. Community College - 7:15 a.m. 
Leaves Loveland, Administration Building - 8; 00 a.m.' 

Return Trip: Leaves Ramada Inn - 1 :00 p.m. 



IT. Tegchinp; Adults; Tnritxiuction 



Ob joctives ; 



A. Paraprof espionals will complete a data card and will 
take a pre test on adult literacy. 



\ 



B. Paraprofosr.ionals will bo able to name four needs of^ 
adults entoi'ing an ABE program and to give Bugges}:i(5*ns 
for meeting those needs. _ . 

e. Paraprofes'siomi9.-s- wi"ll be able to give at least five 

reasons why testing a beginning participant is valuable 

/ 

D. Paraprof^sionals will be able to name five procedures 
to use ^hen formally testing adults. 

E. Para^ofessionals will be able to give nt lea^ht throe 
examples of learning characteristics that, can be (iet.r^r- 
ni/ned wi th - ini lial contact in the students home. 



Act i V i t/1 os : 




Rale plhyinK situation: 

A tutor visiting a student for the first time 
Qiu-stions: 1. Wha-t did the tutor do wronp;? 

What are some of the needs of the 
student? 

?. How would you have handled the 
si tuation? ^ 



A. Hand out sheets. 

1. Needs assessment and informal testing 

2. Orienting New ABE Students 
5« Testing New Students 

if. ESL Inventory 

5* Tutor Information Sheet 

6. Tomato Sbup Cake 
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TUTOR INJ'ORMATION SHEET 



NAME: 

APDRESS: ' ' 

PHONE: _2 [ 

STUDENT: , 

ADDRESS : ■ 

STUDENT LEVEL AND OBJECTIVE:. 

MATO<lAI.S:- . ■ 



SOME OF JfY NEEDS AS A TUTOR IN ABE ARE: 



ERIC 



. * ■ ' ' * ■ . ^ .... • - • • ' . • . 




•> 

Aims Community College 




Paraprofessionals for Adult Literacy 




Data Sheef^ 




Name: Age: 

Address: *Mnrrif>i^^ v,,. 


• 


Phone: * . No. of children: 


Check level of schooling: 




Grade 6: Grade 8: Grade 10: " H.S. Diploma: 
Cj^mmunity College: \ University: 

schooling in any other country? Y$s: No: Where: 




. Level Completed: 


Would you like to' tutor in the program .next year if you are 

Jiving 1n the area? ' ' ' Yes: No: 

, • . V. •■ • ... ^ 


1, Do you think that teaching adults will be interesting work? 
Give some rcasonr* tor your answer, 

V ■ ■ : 




a 

\ , 

\ 

/■ ' ■ 


i 

t 
i 




i: 


y ■ 7 ■ • 
o . . ■ , , . 

ERLC 





Paraprofensional 

Pre Ter>t 
• AsseRement I 



1. In the United States, how many millions of adultn are estimated to be 
• "functionally illlterattV? 



What doec "functionally illiterate" mean? 



^. List three ways in which teaching of adults is different from teaching 
children. ' 



k. What doe.s "establii^h rapport" mean? 



door, "body language" moan? 



6, What does ESL mean? 



7. When you meet your student for the first time, you can assess some of 

his/her needs through observation. List three. needs that you might observe. 



8, Name five community agencies that can 'serve as "support systems" for your 
student. . ; 



9. List five possible level f5 of ESL. 



10.- Whvnt is an informal reading inventory? 



11. What types of reading errors can be coded on the informal reading inventory? 



1?. What three reading levels are assessed by the* informal reading inventory? 



13. Tell how a knowledge of each level carl riid in the .selection of materials for 
your student. ' ■ _^ \ " ■ 



lU.i Name the word attack skills. 



15. List five guidelines for vocabulary development. 
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C.UIDESHEET FOR LESSON I 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND INFORMAL TESTING 

What are four needs of adults entering an ABE program and how 
do WQ meet ther.e needs? ^ 



What are some. things you can do as a tutor to find out on what 
leVel your stu()ent is able to speak English? 



Why 15^ testing valuable for the ABE tutor and student?* 



Name five ^procedures to use w^hen formally testing adults. 



Give some examples of student learning characteristics that can 
be determined in the initial contact with student and tutor. 



Some of my needs as an ABE tutor are: 



ORIENTING NEW ABE STUDENTS 



Some Noedii of Aciultr, in ABE: . • 

Safely NcodR ^ 
SeJf-Ksteein Noedri . ^ * 

Soil-Actualization Needs / » 

Succ^^«^"I in Achievement. 

Mooting Physiolonicnl Neods: ' 

1, - Attempt to identify phy:ucal impairmont.s without embnrt*ar.f:ing 

the <5t\KU?nt, . . 

2, Provide opportunities to receive needed m'edical attention. ^ 
5, Provide? initial expt»riencoG whigh will enable Jitudentrj to- pro- 

^ri^efiG in .spite oT untier-dGVc|oped percept^jal-phyfli col '.skil ls. 

~t=te0t^ini^ Safety Needs: . " / ^ 

1. Urfe an informal and"" friendly approach with new ABE students, 
?. Present an accurate picture of what ABE students will be 

fietting out of the whole pi-ogram. 

Famili.iri'^e students with the learning environment, (if not 

in the home) , o 

/ . 

• ' 9 

Moetint^ Self-Enteom Nee^ds: 

. 1. Provide students with opportunities to enhance their feelinf|;5; 
of self worth with' encouragement in success cind optomistic 
attitude. 

2. Constantly reinforce new students during their initial 
learning activities. 

Provide new students with materials which are conrdntant 

with their abilities and which reflect their needr, and 
interesti?. ■ \ 

Meetint^ Self-Actualization Needs: ^ 

1, Involve students in the clarification of his specific needs 
and interests. 

2. Encourage former students who have completed ABE program to 
visit with students. 

'Meeting Success in Achievement Needs: 

. 1. Give students encouragement when small successes are achieved, 
2. Provide students with opportunities to teach" others and to 
use their talents as adults to share experiences that may - 
prove to be valuable to tutor .^nd other students. 



1. Starting Students Sacce^is fully Ip Adult Basic Education , Don F, 
Seaman. 
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TESTING NEW STUDENTS 



There <i re both rormal :»nd informal wayi> to tent adultr/who are int^cror,te<'l 
in ABE prof^rams. Most teaoht»r« and tutor.s will find it best to ur>e ii^- 
^ formal touting becauGo most adults have nome inhibitions when it comeji 
to an education. 



WHY TEST? ■ ' o 

ir . . 

V , i 

Some reasons why testing in important. to both tutor and student are: 

1. To determine, level of reading abilityoSo tKat proper 
matei:iali3 can be chonen. 

2. To determine level of English .so that tutors can decide 
a beginning point for teaching ESL;^ 

3. To determine r.tudent interest and abilities. 

h. To determine if student is literate in hin native lanf^uagii. 

5. To determine student need and academic level of learning. 

6. To determine phyniological problems. ^ 



HOW TO TEST: 



Some testing techniques can "bo used during the. initial contact 
with the student. For example, tutors can find put if a sludfmt 
is able to read and write on the first meeting with a 'student, 
without i.wer directly aokin^^ the ^student, (some of these tech- ^ 
niq\u*s will \5v di scujssed . i n class) . 
•■ ■ f . --i 

For Rome students, parti cuLarly "more advanced students, the tutor 
may decide to use , formal tei^ting: Some basic procedures for 
tet^ting formally are:" ' ' 

Carefully . explain the purposes of the test ^ 

Create a relaxed and informal atmosphere for the testing 

procedure • 

• •■ ' ^ . ■ - 

Use the test results to determine materials 

Use tests and procedures that are approriate for adults 



1. Starting: Stu d ents Successfully an Adult Basic Education , Don F. 
Seaman. . . ^ 

s. 

J 
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SimMARY • • • 

English As A Second Language Assessment * . 

The following diagnostic procedure has been developed for 
ifsc by tutors of English as a Second Language. • The pur- 
pone of tfhis packet is to provide tutors with a b^ief, 
efficient mearjurement of a students' ability to sj^^k 
English as a Second Language. Results of the. measurement 
may be used to determine . 

1. initial entry levels 

2. subsequent progress of the student* .> 

"5. typeaof instruction activities which would 

facilitate an individualized learning program. 

Experienced teachers of English as a jSecond Language 
realij'.e that students cannot ^be grouped into one lar^^e 
mnst^ titled "ESL". These teachers are aware of the fact 
that theVe are several .levels of ESL proficiency and 
that a knowledge of the entry and progress levels of thei 
students is berfeficial i© planning relevant instructional 
activities^ 

o 

The following procedure ^does not propose to label adult 
learners for the purposes ^of grouping and classifying. 
The information derived is meant to -be a guide which 
will enable the tutor to meet the. needs of the learner 
:u5 quickly and efficiently as possible. 

d> ■ - 

The procedure is divided into five levels which arc indi- 
cative of the aiiditary comprehension and oral I'fevols of 
En^'llij^h proficiency at the time of administration. Ad- 
ministration of the prpcedure is discontinued when Uie 
loarner cannot satisfactorily complete the inquired num-r 
bor of items within a level. ' - . 

Level 1 ' indicates little or no proficiency in speaking 
and writing English.. . *' ; . 

. • ■ I • • • . 

1 ■ „ Materials ; Enrollment card - 
Procedure ; Interview 

Level 2 indicates some auditory comprehension of the 
English language. • 

.Materials ; Picture sets, questions* 
Procedure ; Tutor asks learner to point to 
specific pictures ' . . 

Level 3 indicates an initial level of oral profieciency 
in English. . ' 

" Matei^dals ; Questions, pictures 
Procedure ; Tutor asks learner to verbally- dos- 
. - cribe the activity that is shown in 

a picture 



Deejcriytion ; Level h indicates an intermediate level of curv^Vil oral 

profieciency in English, /' 

Materials ; Questions / 
Procedure ; Tutor asks questions whic^h require 
oral responses in English, 

LeveT 5 indicates an advanced level of oral proficiency 
in English, 

■1 • . ■ ' • ' • 

Materials ; Questions 

Procedure ; Tutor asks questions which require 
-/^ manipulation of Englinh sentences. 



Suggested Activitien for entry levels; 



Level 1 Little Or No English 

1. Writing (nwne and address) 

?, Sight words 

5, lianguage exporiencon 

Simple language drills, greetings 

Level 2 Receptive English 

All of the abovje plus oral response: 

1. Directed dialog 

2. Sentence ;5tructure drills 

3. Conversational dialog 

Lo<vel 3 Initial Oral English ^ j 

All of the above plus: • . 

1. Verbs, substitution, sentence order 

2. Complete ;^entence structure 

Level k Survivals Eaglish " ' 
All of the above plus: 



1. Advanced functional sight words 

2. Vocabulary pertaining to coping skills 
V '^5. Functional reading and writing 

Conversational dialog 
. 5» Oral comprehension exercises"^ 
".■.■* ^ _ ■ 

Level 3 Advanced English * 

. ' , All of the above plus; 

1. Reading and writing for pleasure and 
information 
* ' 2. Advanced converscition - 

♦ Diagnostic Instrument; First draft sent to Andres Montez, Project Officer, 
Nation:il Right to Read Office, Washington, D,C, ; Field tested November 1975. 



TOMATO' SOUP CAKE 



1. PREHEAT OVEN TO ?50 



2. GREASE AND l-'LOUR PAN 



5» Mix together: 

2 cnpri Hour 1 cup .sugar 




t. cinnamon 
t, ground clove 
% t. ground nutmeg 



ADD: )^ cup shortening 



% can tomato soup 



BEAT. WELL' (150 strokes) 





6; ADDTTremaining soup 



2 eggs- 

C7 O 



7. BEA'L' MINUTES MORE 




8. POUR- INTO PAN 



9. BAKE FOR 30 to 35 MINUTES 

30^55 



RAISINS CAN BE ADDED FOR TASTE 




Informal l^ending Inventory I 
Objectives ;. . . . 

A. Pars^professionals will have an introduction to the use 
of the Informal Reading Inventory.-. - 

B. Paraprofessionals will practice coding oral reading I 
errors. i 

Activi fci oiM 

Slide preoeiptation - "Philip" (Demonstration film) 

Guest speaker:. Dr. Michael P. O'Donnell, 
* Technical Assistant, 
National. Right to Read 
' Effort - 

Demonstration of coding oral reading errors 

Mat orialr; ; 

Hand outs: . ' 

Word Recognition Test and Oral Reading patisages taken 
from Advanced Informal Reading Inventory , Michael P. 
0 'Dohnel J and Suzanne G. Snow, 1975.. 

Transparencies for overhead projector 



« 


0 1 


Comprehension 


Vocabulary 


INDEPENDENT 


LEVEI.: • 




99!^ 


INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEI<: 


759^ 




Ij'RUSTRATION 


LEVH.: ' 


. 509^ and below 




LISTENING CAPACll'Y LEVEL: 


When the student can 


comprehend 7139^ 






of the material that 


i« read to him. 



Tlie following are oral errors noted ^in scoring an informal road in|^ 
inventory: 



Type of Error 


Co<io 


1. repetition - the repeating of a word or phrase 

2. substitution - ;§aying one word instead of the 

one in print 
5. addition - inserting an. additional word 
h. pronunciation - the examiner pronounces ah 

unljnown word for the person 
f>. ^omission - omitting a word or phrase 


write in word 
pronounced 
A write word 

P 

circle word 
omitted 



Standards for evaluating ah informal reading test: 

Independent reading level : This is the level at which a- student 
can read without the need for assii;tance. A student's comprehension is 
'■V.^ or better after reatfing orally and after reading, silently. In 
reading orally the ntudont correctly pronounces 9^L oi- more of the 
ruiiuinf' wordsi The student averages no more than one reading error 
"in forty running worcis when reajinf^ orally; hi3 reading is fluent and 
his phraaing ii-i proper. When reading the student shows no cliaracter i 
tics of tension such iis excessive head movements, finger pointing, 
tlglit gripping of the reading-: materials, ' etc. In silent readin^^ the 
student does not "whisper or move his lips. - 

Instructional readi-n^ level : This is the level or levels at which 
the student can^profit from and needs instruction from a teacher. -The* 
student's comprehension is from 70 to 90?^ after both oral and silent 
reading.^ The student correctly. pronounces 95 to 99% of the running 
words when reading orally* He averages no more than one oral reading 
error in eleven running words when' reading 'orally , his- oral reading 
is fluent, and his phrasing is proper. The student shows no signs of 
tension or nervousness when reading, and does not move hip lips or 
whisper when reading silently. 

Frustration level : This is the lowest book level at which the 
fii:st sign of frustration appears. A student's comprehension is 3C% 
or less after oral or silfent reading. He correctly pronounces only 
909^ or less of the running words when reading orally and averages one 
error *or more in each ten running words when reading orally. His 
, reading is characterized by any or all of the following: 

1. word-by-word oral reading h. signs of tension ^ 

2. poor phrasing in oral reading '5. whispering in silent reading 

3. finger pointing 
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WORD RECOGNITION TEST IN ISOLATION ♦ 



The Word Rocop;nl t ion Tont in If^olation consistr, of li.sls of hipli • 
t'l'cquency woi'do at variouj; roiuior lovelrr, Thc-conc(?pt 0)f ci vocabul;>i\y 
List for speriric grade lt>vel^ is not a valid atisumption. Worojs will 
vary according to personal contact and reading program;^i. The value of 
tlie teyt is to artse:;s words known at sight and-words "that cart'be^ 
'tniccessfully decoded througlp the application .of phonics and structur^il 
analysiB skilly. 

After the student misnec five words in the untimed column, dis- 
continue tlie test and 'begin with the graded paragraphs .one reader level 
below where the errors were obtierved. For complete administration and 
utilization instructions, see Teaching- Reading to the Untaught , pp 7 - 



Stimulus 

1. with 

2. me 

better 
V. he 

5. we 

6. my 

8. can 

^ 9. like 
10. are 



Sight 



Initial Reading 
Analysis 



Stimulus 


11. 


did 


12. 


no 


15. 


red 


^k. 


they 


f5. 


at 


16. 


on 


17. 


one 


18. 


some 


19. 


have 


20. 


do 



Sight 



Ana ly rn s 



* Diagnostic Instrument: Sample page: Advanced Informal Reading 
Inventory , Michael P.- O'Donnell and Suzanne Snow, 1975 . 
Teaching Reading to the Untaught ,- Michael P. O'Donnell, 1975 

' it 
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ADVANCED INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 

Second Reader Level . • Oral Reading (6 errorrO - 

Motivation: Tornadoe5i cause much damage. Read thir> selection to find 
out how they r.triko. ' . 

♦ The Say is very humid. There may have been a thunder storm. 

Suddenly the sky. becomes dark and strange* Tlie air turns very still. 

Then yo\i hear a loud roar. A black mass of air sweep^s down from a 

cloud. A tornado i.s about to strikel / 

Tornadoon cin do more damage than any other s^drm. They arir.e 

quickly and lar.i. only nieconda. Winds, can be more than 200 mile?: an 

ho\ir. Tho palh^can be £;traight or winding. \ Some tornadoes stay on the 

ground. Otheri^ rise and fall. Damage can range from a few feet to 

mpes. -No. wonder t hey'are calVed the "Devil's Madness." ■ , ;r:^ . 

1. What ii^ the weathe't- like before a tornado? (humid, cipudy, 

thunder storm) 

r. V/ht-n io you know a tornado is^about to strike? (black mar.s of 
ai r appearrO ' ' ' ^ > 

How long does a tornado last? (only seconds) 

h\ How large an area can tornado damage? (few feet to 3^0 mile?:) 

Doncribe the path of a' tornado. (strai,ght or winding, on the (ground) 
♦6. What doer, the term, ^devil's madness'* mean in this selection? 

*V.. Where do you think the safest place would be during a tornado? 

(underground) . 
♦8. What woul.d be a good name for this selection? 

♦9. Whctt time of the year are tornadoes most likely to happen? 
Why? 

♦10. Dp you think the writer has left out any other informatiori, 
on tornadoes? Discuss. 



♦ accept reasonably inference 

Diagnostic Instrument: Sample page: Advanced Informal Reading 
Inventory , Mi^chael P. O'Donnell and Suzanne Snow, 1975* 
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IV, IrfxnRUMge ExporiencG^Ahd Sight Vocabulary 



Objectives ; . ' • i . 

" A. Paraprofessionals will be able to define "Language Experience^ 
and "Sight Vocabulary". 

B. Paraprofessionals will be able to give at. least five examples 
of common sight Words that they might find valuable in 
their teaching experience. ' 

• C. Paraprofessionals will be able to name 2 procedures involved 
in teaching sight vocabulary as ESL. 

'D. Pax'aprof essionals will create a lesson, using available 
itemB, that involves language experience and sight 
vocabulary. . o 

E, Paraprofessionals will be able to demonstrate how to teach ^ 
sLpht words as oral language rather than reading experience. 



Act Lviti cs : . , 

'■ ~~ . ' '% ' 

Small group: . 

IJsini^ the material^ an^ itorriG' in ' the bag,riv-e5'eaie a 

Lesiion that uses sight vocabulary and language <jxporienco. 

Demonstrate how your group decrUed to teach the vocabulary. 

How many sight words are in your bag? 



Materials : 

St 

Five bags for the five small groups containing common 
household items and common experience stories. 



^0 



Expcr i once S t o ry 



Objectives ; ' ' . 

A. Paraprofessionals will be' able to define "Experience 
Story". 

B. Paraprofessionals will be able tc^^ expl&iji why experience 
story IS valuable in teaching ESli, in finding student 
interest and" in choor.ing sight words. 

Ci Paraprofessionals will be able to name the eight steps 
• to iollow^'when teaching the experience story. 
vD. From a nample experience story, Paraprofessionals wil] 
T be able to choose the sight vocabulary, name procedures 
I ior teaching the vocabulary and suggest possible home- 
' made materials for teaching these words'. 
]E. ParaprofesRionals will be able to wri-te an experience 

• story and to teach the words from their own story. 
F. Paraprofestnonals will be able to gi^e at least 2 ways 
to expand the experience story so that learning "oth.er 
ai-.poctn of the langTiage i« possible. 



A.cttvi t ien ; 

Small Groups: 

Write an experience story with another person and 
domonstrato to the elftss how you would use the . story 
in a tutoring situation. 



Materials ; 

Sample experience story: Pictures 
^ Flash cards 

^' Hand out: Using The Experience Story 



lining the- Experience Story 



Wliat is an "experience r>tory '*? 

The » experience story is a short paragraph told by a student 
about an experience he or she has had. 

■. Why is nn ''experience story** effective ? 



This story told by the student is most effective because the 
English translation or the Engliish story are word's of the student him- 
self rather than of a work boo]^ br other person. 

How io use an "exporienco sotry ", 

1, Ask tlie' student a simple question that wi].l require a short experience 
answer. For example, "What did you do today?". If student only npcoV.n 
Spanish, ask liim in Spanish and expect a response in Spanish. 

?. Write the story, limiting it to only a few simple s^sntences in English. 

Read the story to the student. If the student is able, ask him to 
read the r>tory. - 

o 

^1." Choor>e wtu'ds from the story that are common nouns. 

5. Write theso nouns on flash cards. 

6. Revieiiif each word several .times -to pr actice pronu nniVi ti nn anrf mw^ 

. prehensior;. 

.7. Use the common verbs i(to be, to have, to need, to want) in other 
.sentences or in dialogs or in substitution drills. 

8.- Reinforce the*" vocabulary used in the story with anything that will 

help students learn the English invblved. ■ " 




Objectives : 

.A, Paraprofennionals will be abl^ to name at least three 
kinds of structure drills and to explain their purpose. 

B. Paraprofonsionals will be able to create one structure 
drill or exercise and to demonstrate its use in a role 
playing situation. 

C. Paraprofessionals will be able to identify these kinds 
of exercises: ' . ^ 

; 1. multiple choice 

' 2. blank completion 

3. matching 

g.' Paraprofessionals will be able to adapt a written exer- 
cise for oral practice. 

E. Paraprofessionals will be able to give some examples of 
how to use drills and exercises to reinforce learning • 

; of sight words aiiid words learned from an experience 
story . ^ 

F. Paraprofo^sionals will be able to write an origin.'il 
i^xercir.e Lo be givon orally or written and will demon- 
r^Lrat^* how' to teach with this exercise to the class. 

Activiifes ; 

Role playing: - ' " 

Divide into groups^ with one tutor to one student 
create' a learning situation 

demonstrate how to use the e^cercise or drill that 
you have written 



Materials : 

. Hand outs: 

' Structure Drills 
^Completion 
Matching 
^ . Substitution . 



STRUCTURE DRILLS 



Substi tution; * 

■ ■ - .■ o 

0 

In this. drill, students use another word of the same class in the 
place of the word in the sentence. A noun is replaced by anothor 
noun, a verb by a verb, and an adjective by an adjective, a 
determiner by a determiner; 
SPOKEN WORD: \ 



Teacher - 'T have a pencil" 
Teacher - "ruler" 
Teacher - "pen" 



Student - "I have a pencil" 
Student - "I have a ruler" 
Student - "I have a pen" 



OBJECT: 

This, time show the object instead of saying the word. 
PICTURES: * " V 

Used instead of words or objects. 
WRITTm WORD: . 0 

Use flash cards with the words instead of object or pictures. 

Replacement : — - 

Tlie students ^replace one element for another. 
PROUNOUNS FOR NOUNS: 

Teacher - "John has a pencil" Student - "He has a pencil" 

, Teacher - "Tlie boys won ihe game" Student - "They v;on the pame" 

*AnVKRBS FOR ADVERBS: ; * ' 

Teacher - "I often speak to him" ' Student - "I Gpeak to him 

many time.o a week" 

PROUNOUNS FOR PRONOUNS: . - 

Teacher - "I see fthe\[ian" 
Teacher - " I want some cake" 

VERBS FOR VERBS: 

Teacher - "I have to go now" 

Paired Sentences ; 

Teacher - "Mar^ likes to %study" 

Teacher - '" Joan is pretty^ 

What about Hc?ien?" 



Student 
Student 



"I see him" 
"I want it" 



.Student - "I > must go no^v" 



Student - "I like to study, . 
too" 

Student - "She is pretty too" 



Trans f ormati ons : 



Teacher - "He has a pencil" Student "Does he have a 

pencil?" 

Teacher - "Do you have a pencil?" Student - "No, I don't have 

a pencil" 



STRUCTURE DRIIJJS pnge 



3* Expansion ; 

Teiicher - "Always*' 

Teacher - **I'rn sure'* 

. Teacher - ''I Un nk'' ' 

Tj^oacher - "I know" . ^ 

6. Reduction : 

Reduce a sentence 

Teacher - "I have a pencil" 
^ Teacher - "I'm going to the 
library" 
Teacher - "I think it is 
raining" 
?• Directed Pr.actice: 



Student - "I always have a pencil" 
Student - "I'm nure I have a ponci] 
Student - "I think I havo a pencil"^ 
Student - "I know I have a pencil" ^ 



S,tudent « "I hgve it" • 
Student - "I»m going there" 

Student « "I think so" 



A iitudorit is dircotod to aak a question of 
student-. is directed to^answor: 



Student 
Student 



Toacfter - "X pkJio'.Do you have 

Teacher - "X, ask Y if he has 
a pencil," 

Intep:ration ; 

Two sUort sentences to form one 

Teacher - "I have a pencil. 

It's red." 
Teacher - The woman is in^ the 

store. She' s my sister." 

„PrgEres sive Re placement ; " _^ ' 

Only one element changer,, each time. 

Teacher - "I have a red pencil" Student 

Teacher - "gr^en" Student 

Teacher - "He"' * Student 

Teacher - "Mr. Jones" Student 



another. The otlior 

~ "Xint?^-l..X,''I have a 
pencil* " " 

- "Y, tell 3f,'yes" • 



Student'- "I have a red pencil" 

Student - "The woman in the store 
is my sister." 



"I have a red pencil" 
"I have a green pencil" 
"He has a green pencil" 
'*Mr. Jones has a green 
pen" 



COMPLETION DRILLS 



1. He weart 



on his fe&t* 



B. choose 



on his head. 



A. shoes 
2\ wears the 

A. coat ^ B. Hnt ^ . . ^ 

She v/eorn this ' 

A, drei^i? ,B, me^ss , : ' 

^. They are wearing , v ^ 

A. pants B. p.-^ints' ^ 

• 5 . . ■ ■ 

5. I 'am wearin^; a ' , , 

A, jacket B. pnpckot * 

< ' ' ' • 

6. Trfhon it is Coldn^e wear ' , 

A. skirt B. coats 

<* ■ ■ ^ 

SUBSTITUTION DRILLS \i 

S\ibntitiite the correct wordn and make the necessary changes. 
Subi'titiv as palabras y haga los cambios necesarios. 
This exercise may be done orally. r. * 

1. How much is a can of tomato soup? '1. How much is a can of tomato soup? 



2; chile beans 

3. pineapple 

^. tomato soup 

5. spinach 

6. jar of peanut butter 

7. jelly 

8. box of crackers 

9. ' cereal 

10, <^ carton of eggs o 



2. 

h. 

i 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9., 
10. 
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BTANK COMPLETION r 

Llena los espncioc con Ian palabraa correctas de la liuta abdjo 

Fill in the blanks with the correct word or words from the word list below. 



There are 



group,, and tlio 



group, the 



Pineapple aw iji tlio 
Word list: 



croup , 



five 
meat 

breads and cereals 
flour 



basic food groups. They are the 
° group, the ^ 



_° group. Ice cream belongs to the 

Rroup. EggH are in the < ■ fjroup. 

' group. Noodles are in the 



fruits and vegetables 

milk 

fish 



MATCHING 



1. 
2. 



5. 



M. 

5. 

"6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

■10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



clerk 


A. 


linea 


. store 


B. 


comida 


to buy 




tienda 


to need 


D. 


querer 


Hqw much? 


E. 


comprar 


Where? 


F. 


necesitar 


to sell 


G. 


Cuanto? 


price 


H. 


vender 


food 


I. 


precio 


can 


J. 


Cual? 


to want 


K. 


bote 


whi^ch? 


L. 


dependiente 


aisle . 


M. 


Donde? • 



Z7 



Objectives ; 



A. Paraprofessionals will return answer sheets from their 
initial field testing of ESLA. 

■ ^ ' ' . 

B. Paraprofessionals will critique ESLA regarding admini?,tra 
tion, scoring and individual test items. 

C. Paraprofessionals will be able to name procedures to 
• remember when giving the test, : 4 



Activities; 



Open Discussion ' ' ,» ■ 
Kole Playing 

Review of ESLA Answer Sheets 



Materials; 



ESLA Inventory 
ESLA Answer Sheets 



English Ab a Second Language Assessment (ESLA) 
Answer Sheets. ^ - 



Name: 



Sex: 



Age: Under 25 



55-6^ 



65 and over 



i^evel 1 Little- or No English 

A. Can write name and address 
Acceptable Not Acceptable 



Yes No ^ 

Acceptable Not Acceptable 



1. 

•:5. 



Option 



Option 



5. 
6. 

7- 



Option 



•Option- 



Total: 



Comments: 



i'^vel 2 Receptive English 

Acceptable Not Acceptable 



1. ■ 
2. 

3. 
h. 



Acceptable Not Acceptable 



5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



Total: 



Comments: 



ERIC 
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Tiovel 3 Inn ti al Oral Knt'il isli ' 

° two IncoiToct Correct . 

one wor(^ words Verb I'^oi'm Vor'b Vorm Complete Son ten oei; 



\ 



3. 
k. 

5. 
6. 

o 
f • 

8. 

' 9. 
10. 

ru 
1?. 



Totalr.: 



Comments: 



Level h Survival English . 



Acceptable Not Acceptable 



• 1, 
2. 
3« 
k. 

■'5. 
6. 
V. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

/I 

11. 

-12.. 



Comments 



Acceptable Responses '* . ^ 

(Any .response which indicates that 
the student understands the ques- 
tion.) Examples: 
happy, smiling 
sad, sorrowful 
hungry, starving 
thirsty, dry • 
tired, worn out, sleepy 
cold, freezing, chilly 
clinic, doctor's office, health office 
police, police station. Sheriff 
employment office, .factory 
Total: 



ERLC 
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Level 5 Advanced Oral English 

Accoptabie Not Acceptable Acceptable Not Accept.-ihlo 

f - ' 1« 7. ______ 

P.- - 8. _____ 

^3. ■ 9. . ; 

_^ 1Q. _^ ' 

5. ■ , 11. ^ - 

6. ■ 12. ■ 



-■ • . Total: 

O ' 

Comments:'* 



ERIC 
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VTII. Attributes of a Succosr>fui Teacher .of Ajiulta 

. * "* . 

Obnectives ; 

A, Paraprofessionals will be able to list the five 
attributes of successful teacher as given in a 
1 earn i ng mo dul e . 

B, Paraprofessionals will be able to list four adult 
learning needs which are different' from student 
learning needs,^ . 

C, Paraprofessionals will be able to list- three 
important helper behaviors. 

Activities ; ■ ' ^ 

, Use, slide -"^tape presentation 
Discussion 

Materials ; 

Learning Module; '^Attributes of a Successful Teacher 

Adults'* 

' (Slide tape presentation) 

Regional Resource Team in Adult Teaching and Learning, 
Project ACT, Colorado Slate University, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. .?97h 



Tutorinc Ootu^ i tierat. i orui 

A. Por^pngl Attributes 

Volunteer tutorr. will^^ encounter many situations which are 
unfamilini' to their experiential backgroundii and will have to 
make anetTort to adapt to these new and often unique experiences. 
The educational and often the socio-economic backgrounds of the* 
tutors might be diiferont frpm. those of the adults they. will be 
called upon to tutor. In some cases/ the adults, themselves, 
might riot be able to cope with receiving instruction from a student 
v.ho is younger than he/r.he. Unfortunately , these gaps may be too 
large, for the adults and tutorr> £o bridge successfully. When this 
happens, tutors must make some mature decisions. 

One decision might be to, request reassignment to another 
.adult. AduTt learners are of primary concern in any literacy 
program and tutors who are genuinely committed to the'^task of 
leaching will want their students to be with persons, who can work 
harmoniously and efficiently with thom. - " 

A second decision might be to evaluate the situation in light 
of tutor strengths.- Perhaps the tutor is better suited to working 
•with another group, within the community, e.g., small children, 
senior citizens, . rehabilitation, special education. Communities 
are made up of many groups with varied needs; the tutor need only 
to di scover where he/she functions most effectively. 

B. Attributes of a Successful Teacher of Adults * 

.The five attributes of a successful teacher of adult-fL^re- 
sented in this learni>ng module are: 

1. Knowledge of the Adult as a Learner 

2. Principles and Conditions of Adult Education ' 

3. Knowledge of Subject Matter 
^f. Knov^'ledgo of Self 

Disp'leiy of Critical Helper Behavior 

Knowledge Of The Adult As A Learner 

a. Adults enter the learning situation with needs different 
from those of youth. Adults usuairy come to the learn- 

" ing situation voluntarily. The learning venture is 
usually part-time and must'^ be coordinated with .the 
•i myriad of other responsibilities of adults, such as 

those related to job and home. 

b. Adults also have many experiences which may be incor- 
porated as a meaningful part of • learning inter-action. 
These experiences in life have built in each a valuable 
resource of knowledge. " '■ " 

c. " The adult takes part in a learning, experience by choice 

and with a purpose . * 
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d, MotivMtion i« ntrong, nnd in norne cnijon must b(? vory 
:>troru^ to overcome par.t oducntional oxpoi'ioncoi.i whi<-h 
may have been coupled with failurcj or uncomrortabio 
.situations, ' , 

e. When considering the needs and characteristics' of the 
adult in a learning situation, it is necessary for a 
teacher or facilitator of adult learning to take into 
account the importance of various physical limitations. 
For example, auditory acuity reaches a peak when we are 
10 to 1^ years old and then begins its decline. Visual 
acuity reaches its peak sometime between early and mid- 
early teens and also decreases with age. Also, with 
increasing age some very gradual 'alterations in certain 
aspects of speech occur, such as the rate of speech, 
which tends to ^low dowiv. 

Principles and Condition^ of Adiijt Education 

a. Because the needs of .adult learners are different from 
those of youth, there must be corresponding differences 
in the teaching/learning environment in adult education 
For example, due to some physi^cal considerations as. 
were discussed earlier, c^ear visual aids must bo used 
and distractions and outside noises eliminated. 

b. Since adults have a variety of concerns and responsibi- 
. lities^^ they must have the opportunity to learn at 

their own speed and convenience. 

c. Because of the strong motivation present in adults, 
the learning process must be active, with the learning 
tasks designed to ensure continuous progress. 

d. Adults should be able to integrate what they are learn- 
ing with what they already know, thereby utilizing 
their past experiences and making the situation more 
meaningful. 

e. Adults* needs must be met with programs and materials 
which they find personally relevant. Permanent learn- 
ing comes from rich experiences- that are useful to the 
adult. 

f. The atmosphere of the adult teaching climate should be 
more relaxed and informal. The successful teacher of 
adults is one who facilitates relevant learning exper-. 
iences-- one who is more a "peer arpong peers." The 
strict authority figure will not be comfortable or 
acceptable in the adult education situation. Rigidity 
violates the concept of flexibility, and does not allow 
emphasis on the individual in adult learning settings. 
The' successful teacher of adults must not only be aware 
of these needs, but must integrate this knowledge in 
all relations with the s^dult learner. 
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Knowledge of Subject Matter . ' 

'•I' A third - major concern, is knowledge of subject matter. 
It is very important that the teacher knows the Kubjoct 
. matter from r,evoral points of view so that it can be 
proiwmted at different levels of undomtandiuG - and in 
ways xn which students are able to internalize the 
information presented. 

b. Adults learn more effectively if the sequence of the ' 
. material is logical; using examples and involving 

members of the class" are important considerations. 
This poses a challenge to the t&acher to present 
subject matter in an innovative and organized manner. 

c. The teacher who uses childish materials in working 
with adults robs them of self-respect. In other words, 
the succen.sful teacher of adults has command of the f 

. subject matter .-and presents the content so that it in 
. meariinKful to tlie learner. ■ ' . 

Knowledge Of Self ' ' 

.1. A fourth concern for the successful teacher of adults 
IS the self-knowledge which that teacher must posness. 
With an awareness of self, successful teachers are 
able to use themselves effectively in moment by moment 
interactions with others^. 

b. One might ask^ What doer, the teacher believe about 
people? , In ox-der to relate to people in an adult 
teaching situation, it- is important that a teacher 
believe in adults as persons and as individuals ' 
capable of learning. 

c. It is necessary for the teacher to keep the itlliividual 
in primary focus, not the methods or materials used. 
An open, honest approach is vital* fpr accepting each 
adult for his/her own Self. 

d. Teachers of adults see some type of change in those 
with whom they work. But before a teacher can insist 
on change in others, he/she must also accept the need 
f self change as a jirocess of self-improvement. 

e. Good teachers use themselves as resources in achieving 
personal and student puri)oses. Here, once again, 
knowledge of self is important in knowing which methods 

• and techniques fit your own personality and the subject 
matter. One method may hot be applicable to all 
situations or appropriate for use by al^ teachers. " 
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5. Display Of Criticnl Helper Behavior 



b. 



Our fifth and final concern for the succesGful teacher'- 
of adults is the display^ of critical helper behavior. 
In other words, there are certain teacher behaviors 
which are vital to creating an atmosphere in which the 
adult student can be helped to meet his needs. 

Without- this atmosphere, ev-en the best materials and 
teaching skills may be ineffective, and the learning 
experience may be unpleasant for the student. 

. Three very- important helper behaviors are empathy , 
resjiect and genuineness . Without these, the teacher/ 
learner relationship is weakened and subsequent learning 
IS hindered. 

You may wish to ask yourself such questions as: Are 
you opon, honer.t and fair with your students? Do you 
rcnpoct each student as an individual? Do you try to 
»oe Lhinr>n Irpm the {jtudbnt's point of view as well as 
your own? 

Are you aware of non-verbal behavior? This awareness 
may enable you to' respond more effectively to .student 
needs and to interpret student reactiomjr- 

Do you, a:v a feacher, really listen to the student? 
A teacher who keeps student needs as; a main focus 
li.-.tens not only for words but for meanings. Through 
careful listening, the teacher can build on topics of 
interest to students by incorporating otha- important 
subject matter. 
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Learning Module: "Attributes of a Successful Teacher of Adults". 

(Slide tape presentation) ■ 
Coteni Ifsource Tdam in Adult Teaching and Learning, Proiect ACT 
Colorado State University, Fort Collinsf Colorado. 197ft. ^ ' 
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IX. Culmination of Workr.>iop I " / ; 

" ■ u 

Film: "Sound^of My Own Name'* ^ 4 

Life Skills Education ^ 
20 minutes 

Party: Tamales / • ' ^ 

r ' Nopolitos con huevos y queso 
Guacamole Ensalada 



Music: Christmas Carols (Span^sh/finglish) 
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